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similar remedies become necessary. Such measures are prac- 
ticable also when it is necessary to maintain reserves of labor. 
If the displaced, men are inefficient they should not be left at 
large to bring up fresh generations of inefficients. Whatever the 
result, the weeding out is essential to intelligent social activity. 

Mr. Beveridge recognizes that beyond the organizations of the 
labor market other measures will be needed. Insurance, in the 
broad sense of setting aside part of wages for a time of unem- 
ployment, stands in the closest relation to the problem and forms 
the second line of attack. Among other aids are: shortening 
hours during times of depression, insurance through trade union 
benefits, public works, and steadying the labor market through 
elasticity of wages. 

The book contains chapters on sources of information, the 
personal factors, loss of industrial quality, remedies of the past 
and an excellent appendix on unemployment reports and methods 
used by other countries. 

Irene Osgood. 

Madison, Wis. 

The Workman' s Compensation Act, 1906. By V. R. Aronson. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. Pp. 559.) 

The Workman's Compensation Act, 1897, " gave rise to more 
litigation than any other act which has been passed in modern 
times." This statement should be thoughtfully considered by 
all employers, workmen, and legislators who are hoping through 
imitation of the British law to escape the waste and litigation 
of the existing employers' liability and negligence laws. 

Aronson's statement seems to be fully sustained by the long 
"table of cases," and by his painstaking analysis and detailed 
examination of the Act, taken section by section. The student 
or legislator laboriously striving to work out an adaptation of 
workmen's accident insurance or compensation to American con- 
ditions will surely welcome this book with gratitude and admira- 
tion. It is a model of analysis and precision. The method of 
treatment is exactly what is needed by the American law-maker, 
for it takes the faulty Act of 1897 and compares it word by word 
and section by section, in the light of all the decisions, with the 
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Act of 1906. It brings out fully all of the reasons for the changes 
made in the second Act designed to extend the principle or cor- 
rect the ambiguities of the original Act. It points out the ambigu- 
ities that still remain and suggests interpretations and wordings 
by which they might also be corrected. As a guide to bill- 
drafting nothing could be more admirable than the author's 
careful attention to the definitions of such fundamental terms 
as "workman," "casual employment," "average weekly earn- 
ings," as well as all of the other terms on which the smooth 
working of the law depends. The Act of 1906, says the author, 
"has done much to reduce the law on the subject to an intel- 
ligible system." At the same time, the American legislator, 
venturing upon this new field, even with the aid of this remarkable 
handbook, can only stand in awe of the complex problem ahead 
of him, wherein constitutional and interstate problems are added 
to the essential intricacies of the subject. He naturally will 
question whether, even though our jurisprudence is that of 
England, we should follow the example of the mother country 
or rather turn to the more radical and scientific legislation of 
Germany. He will be fortunate if he finds for other countries 
any treatise on their laws so well suited to his needs as the present 
treatise by Aronson on the British law. 

Over one-half the book is occupied with appendices giving 
the text of the older laws and the new law, orders and regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, rules of procedure made by the courts, and all of the 
forms and blanks required at every step in the administration 
of the law. Remembering that American law-makers are accus- 
tomed to insert in the law what European law-makers delegate to 
these administrative and judicial organs, the intricacy of the 
problem becomes even more appalling as one examines the mass 
of these rules and regulations. To have them all conveniently 
together before one, makes the argument almost conclusive that 
American states will be required to resort to the American coun- 
terpart of European administration, namely, a permanent com- 
mission with quasi-legislative- administrative-judicial powers. 

TT . . . „ T . . John R. Commons. 

University of Wisconsin. 



